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Former White House special counsel 
Charles W. Colson testified yesterday 
in the Ellsberg break-in trial that Sec- 
retary of State Henry JEQssinger, as 
well as President Nixon, had asked him 
to disseminate derogatory information 
about Pentagon Papers codefendant 
Daniel Ellsberg. 

‘Tt was the President's desire and 
Dr. Kissinger's desire and the desire 
of others to get out eversrthing avail- 
able ... to counter public views he 
(Ellsberg) was expressing,” Colson tes- 
tified.. Colson pleaded guilty to ob- 
structing justice in the Pentagon Pa- 
pers trial by disseminating such infor- 
mation. 

At the time of his sentencing on that 
charge last month, he had said the 
dissemination ^ad been done at the 
President's request. Yesterday was the 
first time Colson stated publicly under 
oath that the President and Dr. :^is- 
singer had given similar directions. 

A State Department spokesman said 
yesterday that although Kissinger was 
abroad and could not be reached im- 
mediately for comment, “it wouldn't 
serve any purpose to answer charges 
such as these on an ad hoc basis.” 

Kissinger has asked that the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee reopen 
his confirmation hearings. He has dis- 
puted news reports drawn from doc- 
uments obtained from the House Judi- 
ciary Committee that he directly or- 
dered wiretapping of his aides or 
former associates on the National Se- 
curity Council. During his earlier con- 
firmation hearings, Kissinger denied 
specifically that he directed the wire- 
tap activities. 

Colson's testimony came on the sixth 
day of a trial in U.S. District Court 
before Judge Gerhard A. Gesell here 
against former top Nixon adviser John 
D. Ehrlichman, G. Gordon Liddy, Eu- 
genio Martinez and Bernard L. Barker. 
After a July 4 holiday, the govern- 
ment is expected to end its case early 
Friday morning. 

The four men are charged with con- 
spiring to violate the civil rights of 
Dr. Lewis Fielding, who was Ellsberg's 
psychiatrist, by planning to break into 
his office to obtain psychiatric records 
that Fielding would not turn over to 
FBI agents. Ehrlichman also is charged 
with four counts of lying to federal in- 
vestigators probing the Sept. 3, 1971, 


break-in. 

Colson, appearing as a Watergate 
prosecution witness for the first time 
since his guilty plea, was one of three 
major witnesses yesterday as the gov- 
ernment neared the end of what has 
been a surprisingly short prosecution 
case. Former White House plumbers 
chief Egil (Bud) Krogh had finished 
his testimony earlier, and Gen. Rob- 
ert E. Cushman Jr., commandant of 
the Marine Corps, testified later in 
the day. 

Colson appeared relaxed from the 
moment he took the witness stand yes- 
terday morning, calmly replying that 
he was “at this moment, unemployed” 
when Special Prosecutor William Mer- 
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rill asked him his occupation. 

The former lawyer is sched- 
uled to begin a one-to-three- 
year prison sentence Monday 
Oia his guilty plea of obstruct- 
ing justice in the Pentagon 
Papers trial of Ellsberg. 

He recounted how he had 
recommended that fellow 
Brown University alumnus E. 
Howard Hunt be hired for re- 
search into the Pentagon Pa- 
pers disclosure in July, 1971, 
and that he later told Hunt 
specifically that he had been 
assigned to the newly formed 
plumbers unit under the direc- 
tion of Egil (Bud)Krogh. 

Colson said a memorandum 
prepared by Hunt concerning 
Ellsberg's lawyer, Leonard 
Boudin, was released to a De- 
troit News reporter after Ehrl- 
ichman described the memo in 
a note to Colson as being use- 
ful in relation to a “recent re- 
quest that we get something 
out on Ellsberg.” 

“Who was that recent re- 
quest referred to in the Aug. 

24 (1971) memorandum from?” 
Merrill asked. 

“I think specifically in this 
instance it was the President,” 
Colson replied. He added, “It 
was the President’s desire and 
Dr. Kissinger’s desire and the 
desire of others ‘ to get out ev- 
erything available. . . .” 

U.S. District Judge Gerhard 
Gesell asked: “What kind of 
information?” 

Colson answered:/ “Any in- 
formation that would bear on 
-Dr. Ellsberg’s motives on what 
had been done, those with 
whom he might have been ac- 
tive, an effort to counter pub- 
lic views he was expressing. I 
think derogatory is a fair char- 
acterization (of the 
information) . . . damaging to 
him, yes.” 

Colson then detailed how he 


had obtained financing lor mt 
plumbers operation to gain ac- 
cess to Ellsberg’s psychiatric 
files, maintaining at the same 
time he never knew the na- 
ture of the project in advance. 

He said that former Na- I 
tional Security Council aide! 
David R. Young, codirector of 
the plumbers unit, met him in 
a hallwaw and made some ref- 
i erence to needing funds for an 
operation that had been ap- 
proved by Mr. Ehrlichman.” 

Colson said he then called 
Ehrlichman, either in late Au- 
gust or early in September. 
The Ellsberg break-in occur- 
red on Sept. 3, 1971. 

““Mr. Ehrlichman said Mr. 
Krogh needed $5,000 and 
could I obtain it . . . Ehrlich- 
man said Mr. Krogh needed it 
right away . . . and said I 
should check with Bob Halde- 
man (former White House 
chief of staff H.R. Haldeman), 
Colson added. 


The substance of that call 
could not be related by Colson 
to the jury, since Haldeman is 
^ not a defendant in this case, 
j but Haldeman apparently re- 
I jected Colson’s request. 

called an individual 
in D.C. that I thought had 
money that could be used ” 
Colson continued. That person 
was identified as Joseph Ba- 
roody,^whom Colson said he 
later repaid with money ob- 
tained froma milk producers' 
lobbying organiatidn. 

Baroody, who said he was a 
Washington public affairs con- 
sultant, testified later in the 
day that Colson had called 
him around the first of Sep- 
tember with an “immediate 
need for $5,000. I understood 

ixrw ^ project for the 

White House.” 

Baroody said he had that 
much money in his possession 
and delivered it to the White 
House at Colson’s request the 
next day. He said he was re- 
paid about two weeks later 
and that it was the only time 
he had ever loaned money to 
I the White House. 

Colson said he had raised 
money in this way “on a num- 
ber of occasions . . . for incor- 
porating certain groups.” He 
identified these groups as the 
i ‘Silent Majority,” various sup- 
port efforts for an antiballistic 
missle system, the Committee 
for a New Prosperity to sup- 
port the President, for polls, 
special advertising efforts and 
so forth. 

He said his “understanding' 
from the Ehrlichman tele- 
phone call was that the money 
for the plumbers operation 
was to be raised in cash. 

Colson said he next talked 


to Ehrlichman after the opera- 
tion had taken place, and that 
Ehrlichman “told me there 
had been an attempt to obtain 
Dr. Ellsberg’s psychiatric rec- 
ords — something to the effect 
of ‘the boys tried to obtain the 
records and they failed.’ ” 

He said Ehrlichman further 
said that the matter was not 
to be discussed outside of his 
office. 

Attorney Andrew Hall ques- 
tioned Colson on cross-exami- 
nation in Ehrlichman’s behalf. 
He asked Colson to describe 
the organizational structure of 
the White House at the time, 
and Colson identified Halde- 
man as “the senior assistant in 
the White House.’V'^'^ 

Hall emphasized in his ques- 
tioning that Colson .had ap- 
proved the hiring of Hunt and 
had recommended him for the 
Pentagon Papers project.. 

“You didn’t know the exact 
nature of that project, (when 
you asked for money to fi- 
nance it), did you?” asked 
Hall. 

“That’s correct,” Colson re 
plied. ^ 

When Ehrlichman talked to 
Colson on- the phone about the 
money “he didn’t discuss what 
the project was, did he?” Hall 
continued- . 

“That’s? correct,’^ Colson am 
swered again. 

Krogh was the first witness 
yesterday, continuing his testi- 
mony against Ehrlichman for 
the prosecution. . 

Prosecutor Merrill intro- 
duced a letter of resignation 
from Krogh to the President 
at the time Krogh left the gov- 
ernment, in which Krogh said 
the ElLsberg operation “v/as 
my responsibility, a step taken 
in excess of instructions, and 
without knowledge or permis- 
sion of any superior.” 

Over objections by Ehrlich- 
man’s attorneys, Kroght said: 

“I felt at that time that it 
was necessary for me to af- 
firm what I felt was my re- 
sponsibility regai'dless of what 
other individuals may or may 
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not have been responsible for 
“I was not attempting to 
speak for others or describe 
what role others might have 
had,” Krogh continued. 

Ehrlichman’s attorneys, 
however, used the letter to at- 
tempt to show that Krogh 
himself had taken responsibil- 
ity for the act alone. They 
then moved to an Aug. 5 meet- 
ing between Ehrlichman, 
Young, and Krogh during 
which Krogh had testified he 
. had told Ehr%hman the plum- 
|bers would have to become 
“operational” to obtain files 
held by Ellsberg’s psychiatrist 
because the analyst had not 
been cooperative in giving in- 
formation about Ellsberg to 
the FBI. 

“Was the word entry used in 
that discussion?” defense at- 
torney William S. Prates 
asked. 

“I don’t recall it 
used,” Krogh testified. 

Next, Frates asked 
about a telephone call he and 
Young made ip Ehrlichman on 
Aug. 30 or 31. Krogh testified 
earlier that he “believed he 
had authority” for the entrv 
operation after that telephone 
call. 

“Did you tell Mr. Ehrlich- 
man (during that call) that the 
unit was going to enter Dr 
Fielding’s office?” Frates 
asked. 

“No,” Krogh said: 

Under redirect examination 
by , .Merr^V ' Krogh .-said he 
didn’t discuss details of the 
plan with Ehrlichman during 
that call, because it “was an 
open telephone line. I wanted 
to convey . . . that the condi- 
tions had been met” that the 
operation would not be tracea- 
ble. 

Krogh said that although 
the word “entry” was never 
mentioned to Ehrlichman, 
they used terms as 
“operation,” “effort,” and 
“co’vert.” 

“Did you authorize an entry 
(into Fielding’s office)?” Mer- 
rill asked Krogh. 


“Yes,” Krogh replied, add- 
ing that he based that author- 
ity on his Aug. 5 discussion, 
with Ehrlichman, an Aug. 11 
memorandum in which Ehrl- 
ichman approved a covert op- 
eration to examine the files, 
and the Aug. 30 telephone call. 

Gen. Cushman told the jury 
how he had received a tele- 
phone call from Ehrlichman 
on July 7, 1971, requesting 
that the CIA assist Hunt in his 
activities, and about a meeting 
with Hunt on July 22, 1971. 

Cushman testified he had 
provided CIA cooperation 
with Hunt at first, but later 
became “worried” by Hunt’s 
increasing demands and asked 
Ehrlichman to restrain him. 
Testimony in the trial has 
shown that CIA equipment 
was used in the Ellsberg 
break-in. 

“Mr. Ehrlichman indicated 
he would call a halt to this,” 
Cushman said, referring to a 
phone call he had with Ehrl- 
ichman in late August, 1971. “I 
indicated Hunt was becoming 
a pain the the neck,” Cushman 
said in a memo to the files 
written Aug. 31, 1971, concern- 
ing that telephone call. 

He said Ehrlichman called 
him in December, 1972, con- 
cerning the Hunt call, when 
prosecutors “were particularly 
looking into the connection 
between the CIA and Water- * 
gate (break-in) participants.” 
“Ehrlichman stated he could 
not recollect making a tele- 
phone call preceding Hunt’s 
visit to me,” Cushman said. “I 
was certainly shaken in my 
memory,” Cushman added, 
saying he felt Ehrlichman had 
made such a call, but did not 
then have his secretary’s notes 
to back up that belief. 

He said Ehrlichman called 
him again in the first part of 
January and said Cushman 
should write a memorandom 
setting out, his recollection of 
the call. 


